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EDUCATION LEADERS REPORT 


The Role of State Boards in Improving 
Early Childhood Education 


By Winona Hao 


Recognizing the importance of early childhood education (ECE), federal and 


state governments have been investing billions of dollars to serve the nation’s 


youngest children.’ Forty-three states and the District of Columbia provide 


state-funded preschool, serving nearly 1.5 million children—32 percent of the 


nation’s four-year-olds and 5 percent of three-year-olds.” Yet many children 


still enter elementary school unprepared, and their K-12 schooling largely fails 


to close those initial gaps. Increasing children’s access to preschool is im- 


portant but insufficient: Even those who attend preschool face vastly uneven 


quality in programs and in the preparation of the teachers and leaders who 


serve them. 


State boards of education have authority 
endowed by state constitutions and statutes 
to position them as key players in improv- 
ing early education, yet by and large they 
don't know it. Neither does the early edu- 
cation field. The whole ECE system suffers 
as a result. Researchers and advocates 
might be pursuing the wrong policymak- 
ers, and state board members might be ret- 
icent about participating in state initiatives 
and conversations. Consequently, opportu- 
nities to promote high-quality ECE for all 
children are aborted or delayed. 


A comprehensive scan of state boards’ 
roles in ECE reveals that they have au- 
thority in child care program standards, 
state early childhood standards and 
guidelines, kindergarten entry assess- 
ment, workforce development of teachers 
and leaders, and financing. Among all the 
areas, workforce development may be the 
most significant because of boards’ ability 
to set policies for licensure structure 

and requirements, educator preparation 
programs, educator career pathways and 
professional development, and educator 
evaluation. And they have significantly 
more authority in state-funded prekin- 
dergarten programs than they have in 
child care settings. 


State boards can support ECE in private 
and public settings. But they first need 

a firm grasp of the ECE landscape, their 
ECE-related authority, and the roles of 
other players with whom they can collabo- 
rate to develop and pass effective policies. 


CHALLENGES IN EARLY EDUCATION 
Families and businesses in the United 
States rely on K-12 education to prepare 
children for college, careers, and success 
in life, and ECE directly affects college and 
career readiness. Research found that by 
age 5, children from economically disad- 
vantaged families have heard 30 million 
fewer words than their peers in middle- 
and upper-class families (box 1). 


This gap relates directly to gaps in early lit- 
eracy skills. A 2012 Brookings Institution 
study estimated that more than half of the 
children from families living in poverty 
show up to school unprepared, lacking 
early math and reading skills, social and 
emotional skills, or physical well-being 
necessary to be ready to learn.* Because 
the 30 million word gap appears during 
critical periods of neurological and cogni- 
tive development, its effects are not easily 
remedied by later interventions. These 
disadvantages persist into adulthood.* 


Proactive investment in the quality of early 
childhood programs will be more effective 
and economically efficient than trying to 
close the gap later. Ironically, many of those 
who agree about the benefits of investing in 
education generally remain skeptical about 
the need for more investment in improving 
ECE. If arguing that 90 percent of brain 
development occurs during the first five 
years of life is not enough, but perhaps ar- 
guments about return on investment could 
be persuasive. Nobel Prize-winning econ- 
omist James Heckman and his team, who 
followed a group of children from birth 
until age 35, found that high-quality birth- 
to-5 programs for disadvantaged children 
yielded a 13 percent annual return through 
better outcomes in education, health, social 
behaviors, and employment in adulthood.° 
Another study found a $17 return for every 
dollar invested in early education (box 2).° 


The changing demographic composition 
of American young children only increases 
the imperative for addressing shortfalls in 
early education (figure 1). Between 2000 
and 2010, the number of Latino children 
grew by 4.8 million as the number of white 
children declined by 4.3 million.’ By 2020, 
more than half of the nation’s children are 
expected to be part of a minority race or 
ethnic group, and by 2050 the number will 
rise to 62 percent. While the child popula- 
tion as a whole is becoming more diverse, 
Latino and black children continue to live 
in neighborhoods that are not.* 


These changes signal challenges for poli- 
cymakers and educators. While educators 
themselves remain overwhelmingly white, 
they will be dealing with more dual lan- 
guage learners, more children from cultur- 
al backgrounds different from their teach- 
ers, and more students living in poverty, as 
higher concentrations are typically found 
among racial and ethnic minority fami- 
lies. These challenges underscore the need 
for state policies to support high-quality 
early education to help all children learn 
and thrive. The ECE workforce requires 
increasing support to address the unique 
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cultures and diverse backgrounds of their 
students and employ effective strategies in 
dual language learning. 


Early childhood education is a complex, 
fragmented system, driven by multiple 
funding streams and governing entities. 
Consequently, children from birth to age 8 
attend ECE programs in many settings and 
at various levels (figure 2). There are mul- 
tiple sets of standards and requirements, 
which has made it hard to achieve coher- 
ence and failed to advance the workforce 
as a whole. Typically, families do not know 
what credentials to expect in an early edu- 
cator. Only one-third of preschool teachers 
in centers or public schools hold bachelor’s 
degrees. Most young children thus end up 
with teachers who lack degrees or training 
in early learning. 


Current state policies are not adequate to 
support high-quality ECE. Yet there are 
many opportunities for state boards to im- 
prove ECE policy in their states. This report 
discusses the ongoing and potential work 
in several areas of state board authority: 
child care, Head Start, ECE standards and 
guidelines, assessment, teacher workforce, 
leader workforce, and financing. These 
areas range from those in which few state 


boards have authority (e.g., child care) to 
those where many have a fair bit of leverage 
(e.g., teacher licensure and qualifications). 


CHILD CARE PROGRAMS 
Traditionally, state child care programs 

in formal and informal settings fall under 
the purview of states’ health and human 
services, social services, or children and 
families departments. In some states, 

a stand-alone department oversees all 
child care and preschool programs, such 
as Connecticut's Department of Early 
Childhood and Washington's Department 
of Early Learning. Since child care pro- 
grams are usually not housed in state edu- 
cation agencies, state boards of education 
typically do not have authority over child 
care programs. The exceptions are in Iowa, 
Louisiana, and North Carolina. 


In terms of licensure, Iowa requires 
school-operated child care programs to 
either meet the licensing requirements of 
the Iowa Department of Human Services 
or the standards for child care programs 
adopted by the state board of education."” 


The Louisiana Department of Education 
maintains jurisdiction over the establish- 
ment of licensure, and the state board 


The 30 Million Word Gap 


In 1995, psychologists Betty Hart and Todd Risley conducted research on conver- 
sations between parents and children at home. They tracked 42 families for three 
years to obtain samples of the actual number of words parents spoke to their chil- 
dren. The research subjects comprised 13 high-income families, 10 middle-class 
families, 13 families of lower income, and 6 families on welfare. They found that 
children from high-income families were exposed to an average of 1,500 more 
spoken words per hour than children from lower income and welfare-receiving 
families. That translated to a nearly 8 million word gap in a year, which, by age 4, 
adds up to 32 million words. The study also found a large gap in tone and com- 
plexity of words used and a direct correlation between early verbal experiences and 


later academic achievement.? 


* Betty Hart and Todd R. Risley, Meaningful Differences in the Everyday Experience of Young 
American Children (Baltimore: Paul H. Brookes Publishing Co, 1995). 


of education establishes statewide mini- 
mum standards for the health, safety, and 
well-being of children in early learning 
centers, ensures maintenance of these 
standards, and regulates conditions in 
consonance with the department's licen- 
sure program." 


In North Carolina, licensed administra- 
tors, teachers, and teacher assistants in 
nonpublic and public schools participate in 
professional development consistent with 
state board of education policy. Educators 
in nonpublic school settings who are work- 
ing toward pre-K qualifications participate 
in a minimum of six documented semester 
hours per year.’ 


HEAD START 

Head Start programs since 1965 have 
been providing grants directly from the 
federal government to local providers, 
bypassing the state education agency. 
Nonetheless, as state-funded pre-K pro- 
grams have grown in recent years, so have 
the state’s roles in overseeing the adminis- 
tration of federal programs. 


Under ESSA, each local education agency 
(LEA) receiving Title I funds is to “develop 
agreements” with Head Start agencies and, 
if feasible, other early childhood educa- 
tion entities, which gives state boards an 
entree in supporting local coordination. 
They can issue guidance to LEAs on how 
to make such coordination fruitful. The 
guidance could cover the state's early 
childhood and K-12 policies and pro- 
grams, especially its preschool policies, 

and the status and ongoing administration 
of federal early childhood initiatives and 
grants, such as Preschool Development 
Grants, Early Learning Challenge grants, or 
Comprehensive Literacy Grants. The guid- 
ance could discuss timelines for LEA adop- 
tion of coordination agreements, minimum 
requirements for agreements, technical 
assistance, and a sample agreement. 


The state board may also want to formalize 
and standardize the process through a pol- 
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icy that outlines the timelines, minimum 
requirements, and monitoring. If it does so, 
it will seek feedback from state education 
agency staff, LEA and school leaders, state 
and local Head Start leaders, the state early 
learning advisory council, and early child- 
hood and elementary school advocates. 


EARLY LEARNING STANDARDS AND 
GUIDELINES 

All 50 states and the District of Columbia 
have developed early learning standards or 
guidelines for children ages 3 to 5, and 45 
states and the District of Columbia have 
guidelines for infants and toddlers. These 
guidelines lay foundations and set goals 

for what children ought to know and be 
able to do at each critical stage in their first 
years. Many states have been trying to align 
and integrate the guidelines into the state's 
broader early childhood education sys- 
tem, and many have worked to implement 
guidelines statewide. However, gaps remain. 


Because the field defines early childhood 
education as serving children from birth to 
age 8, early education overlaps with K-12. 


Consequently, there are many standards 

or guidelines that state policymakers 
should consider aligning or integrating. 
For example, state policymakers should 
consider Head Start standards, kindergar- 
ten standards, and Common Core or other 
state K-12 learning standards during their 
standards revision process. 


Sixteen state boards of education oversee 
state early learning standards.'’ Over the 
past decade, some boards have updated 
their standards twice. The revisions reflect 
new research, integrate ECE programs, and 
better align with state K-12 standards. The 
processes by which early learning stan- 
dards are developed and reviewed contrib- 
ute to their credibility and effectiveness. 
These processes should rely on appropriate 
expertise, stakeholder involvement, and 
regular evaluation and revision. 


The Illinois State Board of Education draft- 
ed the Illinois Early Learning Standards in 
2002 and amended them for rerelease in 
September 2013. Researchers and policy 
experts as well as key stakeholders from 


public and private schools, Head Start, col- 
leges, and community-based early care and 
learning programs collaborated on the re- 
vision. The current Illinois Early Learning 
and Development Standards (IELDS) align 
with the Illinois Kindergarten Standards 
and the Common Core State Standards for 
Kindergarten. In a statement, the Illinois 
state board said, “The IELDS are not a 
‘push-down of the curriculum; rather, they 
are a developmentally appropriate set of 
goals and objectives for young children. 
Early learners must develop basic skills, 
understandings, and attitudes toward 
learning before they can be successful in 
the K-12 curriculum?” 


In Michigan, the state board approved 

the Early Childhood Standards of Quality 
for Prekindergarten in March 2005 and 
revised them in March 2013." In the most 
recent revision, the board aligned the 
standards with Licensing Rules for Child 
Care Centers, Head Start Performance 
Standards, Head Start Development and 
Early Learning Framework, and Michigan's 
state preK-3 longitudinal alignment data. 


Perry Preschool at Age 40 


Research on the Perry Preschool model program has long been 
foundational for understanding the long-term benefits of early 
education for children from disadvantaged families. Beginning 
in 1962, researchers began following 123 young African- 
American children living in poverty in Ypsilanti, Michigan, who 
were assessed to be at high risk of school failure. The research- 
ers randomly assigned 58 of the children to High/Scope Perry 
Preschool, and the rest received no preschool. The program 
design included well-qualified teachers who served no more 
than eight children at a time, parent visits, and daily classes. 
Researchers have compared children who attended Perry with 
the comparison group at age 14, 15, 19, 27, and 40. 


In 2004, the last report from this study found continuing posi- 
tive long-term effects for those who had received high-quality 
early care and education.* Overall, the study documents a return 


to society of more than $17 for every dollar invested in the early 
care and education, primarily because of the large reduction in 
male crime. The study produced other major findings: 


e More of the group who received high-quality early education 
than the nonprogram group were employed at age 40 (76 
percent versus 62 percent). 

e More of the preschool group, particularly females, graduated 
from high school than the nonprogram group. 

e The preschool group had significantly fewer arrests than the 
nonprogram group (55 percent of the nonprogram group 
were arrested five times or more versus 36 percent of the 
preschool group). 


a. M. Nores et al., “Updating the Economic Impacts of the High/Scope 
Perry Preschool Program,’ Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis 


2, no. 3 (2005): 245-61. 
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State board members should ask many 
questions when ECE standards come up 
for revision: 


¢ How was the process used when you 
developed the standards the first 
time? What were the weaknesses and 
strengths? 


e Who was involved in the first devel- 
opment process? Who else should you 
involve during the revision? 


e Who led the first development process? 
¢ Who should lead the revision? 


e How will stakeholders be involved in the 
revision? In what format? 


¢ Are there any communications plans? 


e What resources are available to support 
the revision process? 


e Which content experts are available? 


e What should be the timeframe of the 
revision process? 


¢ How will the revised document be ana- 
lyzed and reviewed? 


e What is the communication strategy for 
disseminating updated standards? 


KINDERGARTEN ENTRY 
ASSESSMENTS 

The kindergarten entry assessment (KEA) 
provides a snapshot of children’s devel- 
opment. States are increasingly adopting 
KEA as part of their comprehensive as- 
sessment systems. Thirty-three states have 
developed policies and related resources 
regarding KEA, and the number of states 
with such assessments continues to rise.'® 


The federal Race to the Top—Early 
Learning Challenge grant required its 
grantee states to develop a kindergarten 
entry assessment. There are many reasons 
for assessing young children: to determine 
appropriate instruction for an individual 
child, to screen for developmental de- 

lays, to ensure program accountability, to 
monitor the readiness of kindergarten chil- 


[ FIGURE 1] 
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dren statewide, and to inform state-level 
decisions about policy and funding. 


State boards in Colorado, Illinois, and 
North Carolina have the authority to 
approve state KEA and the assessment tools 
for their schools to use. State policymakers 
should take these steps as they adopt KEA: 
define “school readiness” to ensure that the 
measure accurately assesses key domains of 
development; determine how data from the 
KEA will be used (and who will be using 
the data) in advance of developing relevant 
policies and guidance; and then develop 
and implement state policies to support 
developmentally appropriate, valid, and 
useful KEA (a multistage, iterative process). 


Colorados bill, passed in 2008, charged 
the Colorado State Board of Education 
and the Colorado Commission on Higher 
Education to collaborate in creating a 
seamless system of learning standards, 
expectations, and assessments from pre- 
school through postsecondary education.’” 
The state board and the department of 
education organized a school readiness 
assessment committee, with early child- 
hood educators and experts from across 
Colorado, to advise on implementation 

of the school readiness initiative. In 2012, 
the state board voted to offer districts a 
menu of school readiness assessments, 
and the first kindergarten school readiness 
assessment review was conducted. The 
state board also approved the first assess- 
ment tool for the menu. At its October 
2014 meeting, the state board voted to add 
three more assessments, and in the spring 
of 2017, it updated the menu. 


Colorado’s CAP4K (Colorado Achievement 
Plan for Kids) requires that all students in 

a publicly funded kindergarten be assessed 
using a state-approved school readiness as- 
sessment. The assessment informs individ- 
ual school readiness plans for each child. 
Information gathered from the assessments 
supports instruction. It cannot be used to 
deny a student admission or progression to 
kindergarten or first grade.'® 
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In North Carolina, state statute directs 
that “the State Board of Education shall 
ensure that every student entering 
kindergarten shall be administered a 
developmental screening of early lan- 
guage, literacy, and math skills within 30 
days of enrollment.... The State Board of 
Education shall ensure that every student 
entering kindergarten shall complete a 
kindergarten entry assessment within 60 


days of enrollment.’ 


Another law requires the state board to 
develop, adopt, and provide the assessment 
to local school administrative units. It is 

to be developmentally appropriate and 
individualized; assess students in kinder- 
garten, first, second, and third grades; and 


it should be capable of assessing progress, 
diagnosing difficulties, and informing 
instruction and remediation needs.” 


In response to Race to the Top, the state 
board and department of education in 
2012 convened a K-3 Assessment Think 
Tank that included teachers, parents, 
scholars from seven North Carolina 
universities, and other stakeholders. The 
group reviewed scientific findings and best 
practices, and it solicited input from a wide 
array of stakeholders, including through a 
survey of over 2,500 teachers and consul- 
tation from over 60 scholars and education 
leaders. The group’s resulting report laid 
the foundation for the NC K-3 Formative 
Assessment Process.”! 


[ FIGURE 2 ] 
Early Childhood Settings 
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TEACHER WORKFORCE 

Young children learn best from quality 
interactions with adults, so it’s important 
to ensure effective policies are in place to 
support the development of this work- 
force. State boards play a significant role in 
qualifications and licensure, preparation 
programs, professional development, and 
compensation (map 1). 


There are many obstacles to building a 
high-quality workforce: inadequate career 
advancement opportunities, lack of effec- 
tive professional development, inconsistent 
policies and standards across different 
settings from birth to age 8, varied funding 
streams, low wages and benefits, and low 
public perceptions of teachers’ skill sets. 
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Qualifications and Licensure 
Establishing core knowledge and competen- 
cies for early educators is a prerequisite for 
states that want to reexamine teacher licen- 
sure and certificates. In many states, there 
are few requirements to become an early 
childhood teacher. Among the 43 states and 
the District of Columbia with state-funded 
pre-K, only 23 require lead teachers to have 
a bachelor’s degree. Outside state pre-K 
programs, only a few states require child 
development associate (CDA) credentials or 
vocational training. 


Most states require only a high school 
diploma or nothing at all. This low bar 
jeopardizes development of a quality 
workforce, codifies old norms for what 
children should gain in early education, 
and deprives teachers of opportunities for 
professional development and compen- 
sation. The multiplicity of qualifications 
and certificates confuses administrators 
and teachers alike. Experts have been call- 
ing for lead teachers to have a bachelor’s 
degree and specialized training in ECE 


and for assistant teachers to have a CDA 
or equivalent. 


Since 2015, the ECE field has been 
championing a recommendation from a 
seminal report published by the Institutes 
of Medicine and the National Research 
Council suggesting that all lead teachers of 
children from birth to age 8 have at least a 
bachelor’s degree. Yet less than half of edu- 
cators working with children ages 3 to 5 in 
center-based settings and only 19 percent 
of those working with infants and toddlers 
have bachelor’s degrees.” 


This year, the District of Columbia stirred 
up a fierce debate when it announced that 
all workers in child care centers would 
need an associate’s degree by 2020. Critics 
argued that college degrees are expensive, 
time-consuming, and may not improve 
teaching skills, even as they recognize 

the problems of abysmal wages and ECE 
teachers who quit for better-paying K-12 
jobs once they attain degrees.” However, 
keeping the bar low for the ECE workforce 


[ MAP 1 ] 
State Board Authority over Pre-K Teacher Workforce 
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only reinforces the notion that ECE teach- 
ers main duties are giving hugs and kisses, 
wiping noses, and changing diapers, for 
which a college degree is not required. 

But if in fact the early years are the most 
critical for learning and skill building, 

as research suggests, then this notion is 
worth challenging. 


The advancement of the ECE workforce 
will not happen overnight. Bachelor’s 
degrees have been required in K-12 for 
decades. At a time when states are seeking 
a seamless transition for children from 
pre-K to kindergarten as well as across 
birth to age 8, policymakers should also 
consider how to make a seamless transi- 
tion for the workforce that brings compen- 
sation and benefits in line. 


Thirty-two state boards of education have 
authority over preK-12 teacher licensure 
(map 1). It is critical to establish common 
language requirements for these certifi- 
cates and to limit the number of certifi- 
cates used within states. States also need 
to reconsider the stratification of their 
licenses because teaching young children 
requires a skill set different from that for 
teaching older children. Broad licens- 

es, such as K-5 or K-6, may offer more 
flexibility for teacher placement but hinder 
the development of teacher preparation 
programs that train graduates for early 
learning grades. 


Before they change policies affecting the 
workforce, however, state policymakers 
must understand what core competencies 
are needed and what resources they can 
provide to help educators attain those 
competencies and become highly qualified. 


The Kansas State Board of Education 
requires all preschool teachers to have at 
least a bachelor’s degree and complete an 
approved in-state educator preparation 
program. Preschool teachers in Kansas can 
choose birth through kindergarten or birth 
through third grade licenses. Regardless 

of the endorsement teachers choose, they 
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need to major in early childhood educa- 
tion. In addition to coursework, teacher 
candidates need to complete a student 
teaching practicum. 


The process of developing these require- 
ments date back to 2004, when the Kansas 
state board joined NASBE’s ECE Network. 
They convened multiple stakeholders to 
develop a common definition of school 
readiness, a single set of teaching stan- 
dards, and readiness indicators for Head 
Start programs, childcare, and other public 
and private preschool programs. The early 
childhood group worked with a consor- 
tium of higher education institutions to 
shape preparation programs that align 
with the new early childhood unified 
license requirements. Most recently, the 
state board has identified kindergarten 
readiness as an essential building block for 
future achievement and academic success. 


Kansas’s ECE Teacher Requirements 


1. TEACHER REQUIREMENTS 
Lead Teacher Qualifications: 


a. State Pre-Kindergarten Program Requirement 


Teaching staff for the State Pre-Kindergarten program must 
have a current teacher license and must have, at the minimum, 
a current Elementary Education license. A Kansas license in 


In 2016, the board approved prekindergar- 
ten (four-year-old at-risk) program stan- 
dards.” This document reinforces quali- 
fications teachers should have to teach in 
state-funded preschool programs (box 3). 


Another member of NASBE’s ECE 
Network, the Virginia State Board of 
Education, collaborated with key agencies 
and constituencies in 2007 to address the 
need for a high-quality workforce. The 
board first formed a working committee 
to tackle teacher competencies for preK-3 
and preK-6 endorsements. They added 
research-based core competencies and 
proposed an add-on ECE endorsement to 
the elementary teacher license. The board 
adopted revised licensure regulations in 
2007. Subsequently, the board convened 
stakeholders from two- and four-year 
institutions to discuss how to advance a 
coordinated system for earning a degree 


and obtaining teacher licensure. They 

also facilitated articulation agreements 
between teacher training institutions to 
create a career path for the early child- 
hood workforce. Currently, there are three 
endorsements that teachers can attain if 
they want to teach in preschool settings: 
early childhood for three- and four-year- 
olds (add-on endorsement), early/primary 
education preK-3, and elementary edu- 
cation preK-6. However, only the preK-6 
endorsement requires teachers to have a 
bachelor’s degree.”° 


In NASBE’s 2016-18 ECE network 
cohort, the New York Board of Regents 
is revisiting its core competencies and 
licensure structure. New York State offers 
a birth through grade 2 certificate and a 
childhood education certificate (grades 

1 through 6). As part of its work in the 
NASBE network, the board plans to 


Assistant Teacher/Teacher Aide Qualifications: 
b. It is strongly recommended that school districts employ para- 


professionals or aides who have at least a Child Development 


Associate (CDA certificate) or an A.A. in early childhood educa- 


the Lead Teacher. 


Early Childhood Education is recommended. KSDE encourages 


school districts to hire teachers who have one of the following: 


e Early Childhood Unified, Birth to Grade 3 license 
e Early Childhood Unified, Birth to Kindergarten license 


e Early Childhood Education license 


tion or a related field. This teacher is considered to be a second 
teacher in the classroom and teaching under the supervision of 


Assistant Teacher Accepted Qualifications: 


¢ Bea high school graduate, and complete an orientation 


session addressing confidentiality and the services to be 
provided in this program OR 


° have a high school diploma or a GED and complete 48 
hours at an institution of higher education OR 


e Early Childhood Special Education (ECH) license 


© obtain an associate's (or higher) degree OR 


Early Childhood endorsement with a license in Elementary 


Education. 


Lead Teacher Accepted Qualifications: 


¢ Elementary Education, K-6 or K-9 


© pass a State approved assessment that assesses the ability to 
assist in instructing reading, writing, and mathematics (or 


reading, writing, mathematics readiness). 
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review and recommend changes to the 
coursework required for its birth through 
second grade certificate and is consider- 
ing aligning the birth-grade 2 certificate 
with its birth-grade 3 initiative. They will 
consider adding requirements for indi- 
viduals who have earned the childhood 
teacher certification who are also seeking 
birth-grade 2 certification. 


The board has established a blue-ribbon 
committee to review New York ECE 
policies and set priorities for workforce 
development. Board members hope that by 
the end of 2017 they can get recommenda- 
tions from the committee to inform draft 
legislation they can present to the state 
legislature and the governor. 


Preparation Programs 

Most teacher preparation programs do not 
require students to study early language 
and literacy, despite the evidence of deficits 
in these skills among children living in 
poverty.” These programs are also lacking 
in other foundational areas, such as math 
and science. Furthermore, few courses fo- 
cus on topics in diversity, such as working 
with dual language learners and under- 
standing the race and culture of young 
learners.” In designing their programs, in- 
stitutions of higher education usually take 
their cue from state licensure stratifications. 


Too often, the wider the grade span a 
teacher license covers, the less the training 
for teaching the lower grades. Preparation 
programs tend to focus on topics more ap- 
propriate for teaching older children, with 
the result that many educators have poor 
training and coursework in early learning 
pedagogy and practices. 


Twenty-eight state boards of education 
approve teacher preparation programs 
(map 1). States should consider narrowing 
the grade span or create a more focused 
licensure to allow higher education to 
develop programs designated for teaching 
young grades, such as preK-3 or birth 

to age 5. Allowing higher education to 


cc. 
Too often, the wider the 
grade span a teacher license 


covers, the less the training for 
pp) 
teaching the lower grades. 


provide early childhood education as an 
add-on endorsement is also an option, but 
such endorsements should consist of more 
than a test. 


When states revise ECE licensure policies, 
they need feedback from higher educa- 
tion. States should also provide resources 
and support for higher education to make 
changes in their preparation programs. 
Such changes cannot happen overnight; 
states should develop a feasible timeline 
for providers to prepare, plan, and imple- 
ment new programs. 


Most recently, the Montana State Board of 
Education approved a request by Montana 
State University to add a preK-3 endorse- 
ment option to its undergraduate degree 
program for early childhood education 
and child services.” The endorsement 

will be required for all teachers in public 
preschool programs by July 1, 2018. The 
university also proposed for board con- 
sideration a new curriculum for its ECE 
and child services undergraduate program 
to better align it with the state’s teacher 
standards. Moreover, Montana is planning 
to provide financial assistance to teachers 
working toward their preK-3 endorse- 
ments. 


The Iowa State Board of Education over- 
sees all 32 preservice teacher training pro- 
grams in the state. They joined the NASBE 
Network in March 2017 to develop Iowa's 
early-literacy standard of care, which will 
define knowledge and pedagogical com- 
petencies for teachers who teach K-3. The 
board will be involved with the develop- 
ment of an in-service reading coaching 
project to ensure meaningful participation 


from Iowa's colleges and universities. The 
board will work with elementary teacher 
training programs to revise accreditation 
requirements. 


Professional Development 

Professional development gives teachers 
opportunities to meet the growing de- 
mands on the ECE workforce and pro- 
vides teachers new information on early 
learning. Although professional learning 

is crucial for teacher growth, hardly any 
paid professional development is available 
for the ECE workforce, even for teachers in 
center and family care settings. States can 
examine the needs for professional devel- 
opment in different settings and allocate 
funding to provide job-embedded training. 
By providing such incentives, the early 
learning system could progress toward 
higher qualifications for teachers. When 
advancing professional development 
policies, guidance, and materials, states 
should also consider how to equip teachers 
with skills and knowledge to support dual 
language learners. 


Although states usually leave the final 
decision to local and district administrators, 
state boards can play key roles in this area 
by defining high-quality, effective profes- 
sional development to encompass time, 
frequency, intensity, and content, which can 
serve as a baseline for state and local agen- 
cies; promoting effective models; creating 

a career ladder; and collecting data on the 
effectiveness of teacher learning activities.*° 


State boards of education oversee teacher 
professional development programs in 15 
states. In 2007, the Nebraska State Board 
of Education established core competen- 
cies for early education professionals and 
developed training modules on the com- 
petencies. They implemented a broad dis- 
semination plan with the Early Childhood 
Training Center and Early Childhood 
Professional Development Partnerships 
and Regional Training coalitions, and they 
conducted training sessions for trainers. 
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This year, the Louisiana State Board of 
Education approved allocations to finance 
professionalization of the early learning 
workforce.*! It decided to support the 
development of early childhood ancillary 
certificate programs to help teachers in 
early learning centers gain profession- 

al credentials. This program is part of a 
broader effort to unify workforce require- 
ments in the state’s early learning system.” 


Evaluation 

While it is not a prevailing practice, 13 
state boards oversee evaluation systems for 
early educators (map 1). Colorado Senate 
Bill S. B. 10-191 would require the state 

to evaluate all licensed educators with 
state-approved quality and performance 
standards at least annually.** As a Race to 
the Top recipient, Colorado focused on 

its early learning and development system 
and built a unified approach to supporting 
young children and their families. Its Early 
Learning Challenge aims to make sure that 
more children, especially those with high 
needs, enter kindergarten ready to suc- 
ceed. In accepting these funds, Colorado 
agreed to deliver better coordination, 
clearer learning standards, and meaningful 
education and training for early educators. 
The evaluation was developed through 

a set of aligned elements: early learn- 

ing development guidelines; Colorado 
competencies for early childhood educa- 
tors and administrators; school readiness 
assessment and individual readiness plans 
for children in publicly funded preschool 
and kindergarten; and Colorado Shines, 
the next generation of Colorados Quality 
Rating and Improvement System. 


LEADER WORKFORCE 

The qualifications for ECE leaders are just 
as important as those for ECE teachers, 

as those leaders oversee the quality of 
early learning experiences for children in 
various settings. ECE leaders often lead in 
selecting instructional content and profes- 
sional learning for teachers, hiring, con- 
necting stakeholders across the setting that 
they oversee, and providing teachers with 


“The qualifications 
for ECE leaders are 
just as important as those for 
ECE teachers, as those leaders 
oversee the quality of early 


learning experiences for children 
”» 
in various settings. 


resources for teaching. However, many 
ECE leaders lack the capacity to support 
high-quality instruction and services.* 


ECE leadership comprises child care center 
directors or program directors, family 
childcare owners, elementary school princi- 
pals, and other supervisors and administra- 
tors. When child care center and program 
directors fail to enable their teachers to give 
children high-quality learning experiences, 
it is due to a lack of specialized training in 
ECE instructional leadership. The failure 

of principals from the elementary schools 
stems from the way they are prepared and 
recruited and, often, their lack of exposure 
to early childhood development research 
and instructional best practices for pre-K 
and primary grades. 


For principals, states require a fair bit of 
education to obtain their licensure:*° 


e Forty states require elementary school 
principals to have a master’s degree or 
higher. 


e Five states and the District of Columbia 
require principals to have at least a bach- 
elor’s degree. 


¢ Four states require coursework beyond a 
bachelor’s degree. 


However, most states offer only a general 
K-12 principal license or preK-12 princi- 
pal license. Such licenses are insufficient 
preparation for leading early learning. 


¢ Only nine states reported that they 
explicitly require principals to have 
coursework in early learning, child de- 
velopment, or both. 


e Thirty-six states and the District of 
Columbia reported that they do not. 


e Only three states— Alaska, Nebraska, and 
South Carolina—require principals to 
have teaching experience in the elemen- 
tary grades. 


¢ Twelve states do not even require teach- 
ing experience for principals. 


In principal preparation programs, most 
states do require clinical experiences, but 
they do not need to be specific to elemen- 
tary schools. Only ten states said they 
require elementary school principals to 
have clinical experiences specifically in 
elementary schools. 


Only New Jersey, Vermont, and the 
District of Columbia require center 
directors to have a bachelor’s degree for 
licensure. Seven states require an associ- 
ate’s degree for center directors. Forty-one 
states do not require center directors to 
have even an associate's degree. 


In terms of teaching experience, 27 states 
allow people to become center directors 
without any work experience in child 
care. Most states do not require center 
directors to get a license. While 30 states 
and the District of Columbia offer di- 
rector credentials for early childhood 
leaders, only four require center directors 
to obtain this credential for licensing. 


State boards have the same types of au- 
thority over principals as they do teachers 
regarding qualifications and licensure, 
preparation programs, professional devel- 
opment, and evaluation (map 2). 


¢ Twenty-four state boards determine 
principal licensure. 


e Seven states retain state board authority 
in principal preparation. 


¢ Twelve state boards oversee principal 
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professional development programs. 


e Thirteen state boards oversee principal 
evaluation methods. 


One of Nebraska’s goals is to enhance its 
Principals Early Childhood Leadership 
Program by providing video-based train- 
ings aligned with priorities the state board 
identifies for early childhood education. 
They are aiming to build the capacity of lo- 
cal administrators who oversee early child- 
hood programs. In addition to identifying 
key areas for training, the board plans to 
conduct interviews, make classroom ob- 
servations, and review environment rating 
scale scores in rural Nebraska. 


FINANCING 

ECE remains the most underfunded area 
in education. The average per student 
spending in K-12 during the 2015-16 
school year was $12,509.*° Yet after 

years of advocating for pre-K educa- 
tion, the per student spending increased 
to $4,976 in the 2015-16 school year.*” 
This average masks wide variety in state 


funding of pre-K programs. In 2015-16, 
Washington, D.C., spent $15,748 per child, 
and Mississippi spent less than $2,000 

per child. Six states have no state-funded 
pre-K—Idaho, New Hampshire, South 
Dakota, Utah, Wyoming, and Montana. 


Some states have been increasing funding. 
Programs in the District of Columbia, 
Florida, Oklahoma, and Wisconsin now 
serve more than 70 percent of their four- 
year-olds. State funding for preschool in 
California and Texas rose 8 percent in 2016 
to about $7.4 billion, a $550 million increase 
driven mostly by additional spending. 


Traditionally, funding for public ECE comes 
from the federal government, state govern- 
ment, and local communities. There are 12 
federal programs that fund ECE. The most 
well-known are Head Start, Child Care and 
Development Block Grants, Race to the 
Top—Early Learning Challenge Grants, and 
Preschool Development Grants. 


The most prominent problem with low lev- 
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els of ECE funding is the abysmal wages for 
ECE teachers. About 46 percent of the ECE 
workforce is enrolled in public support 
programs and relies on $9 per hour pay- 
checks on average, which restricts opportu- 
nities for becoming a high-quality teacher 
as well as achieving overall well-being.** 


In state-funded programs, salaries and 
benefits for pre-K teachers are lower than 
average public elementary teacher salaries, 
even though 23 states require a bachelor’s 
degree for pre-K. A pre-K teacher with a 
bachelor’s degree or higher can expect to 
earn about $10,000 to $13,000 less per year 
than her colleagues teaching in elementa- 
ry school. For a similarly educated pre-K 
teacher working in a community-based 
program, the earnings gap increases by 
$20,000 to $22,000 less per year, with 
fewer benefits as well.*? Only a few states 
have policies in place to ensure that pre-K 
teachers in publicly funded programs, 
regardless of setting, can expect salaries, 
benefits, and access to paid professional 
learning on par with teachers of children 
from kindergarten through third grade.” 


In 31 states, state boards maintain some 
degree of authority over funding and 
allocations for K-12 children, whether 

it be manifested in the form of grants or 
budgetary approvals. Early this year, the 
Louisiana board approved an allocation of 
$74 million in state funds for high-quality 
childhood educational experiences for 
four-year-olds deemed at risk. The board 
allocated $6.6 million in state funds for 
collaboration with nonpublic schools and 
child care centers on programming for 
at-risk four-year-olds, and $10 million 

in Preschool Development Grant funds 
for improving preschool programs in 
select communities through comprehen- 
sive services and teacher coaching in the 
classroom. Other boards have similar 
responsibility and approval authority for 
special funds and grants. New Hampshire’s 
state board approved a motion to support 
full adequacy funding for the Kindergarten 
Initiative Development Support Grant. 
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The Arkansas state board awarded grants 
totaling $101 million for renewal of the 
Arkansas Better Chance program, which 
provides funding to the highest-need 
pre-K programs in the state. 


In Missouri, the duties of the state board 
are more conventional. They oversee fed- 
eral education programs and the distri- 
bution of federal funds to school districts. 
In Maryland, the state board upholds 
authority over multiple budget areas: the 
state education agency’s headquarters 
budget, state aid to local education 
budgets, and the state-aided institutions 
budget. The Illinois state board approved 
a $266.4 million (3.6 percent) increase in 
the general fund’s appropriations for fiscal 
2018, demonstrating the extent of its fiscal 
authority. 


CONCLUSION 

State boards of education have more 
authority for early childhood and educa- 
tion than they know. It is critical for state 
boards and other state policymakers to 
understand the importance and unique 
features of ECE so they can examine 

and strengthen policies that promote 
high-quality education for the nation’s 
youngest learners. ECE has an undeniably 
direct connection to college and career 
readiness, yet current state policies are not 
adequate to support it. By investigating 
and applying state boards’ authority in col- 
laboration with other state leaders, states 
can develop more effective policies. 


NASBE has been deeply committed to 
advancing early childhood education for at 
least three decades. With its influential task 
force report “Right from the Start” in 1988, 
its “Caring Communities” report in 1991, 
and the creation of its Early Childhood 
Education Network in 2006, NASBE has 
been working closely with state boards, 
state education agencies, and other state 
agencies to create an infrastructure to sup- 
port the delivery of quality services to chil- 
dren and their families. Through cohorts of 
ECE Networks, state boards have been able 


to set research-informed standards, curric- 
ulum, assessments, and teaching practices. 
They have also strengthened teacher prepa- 
ration and professional development in line 
with research; they worked toward building 
systems for evaluation and accountability 
that improve student outcomes. 


NASBE recently reactivated its ECE State 
Network with a new cohort of four states, 
led by their state boards, to advance poli- 
cies that promote high-quality ECE for all 
children.“ Each state board is exercising 
its authority to promote ECE in different 
ways. NASBE will report on these ini- 
tiatives as the hard work of these boards 
begins to pay off. 
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